Congress  and  the  United  Nations 

BY  CARL  MARCY  and  FRANCIS  O.  WILCOX.  Dr.  Wilcox  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 

AS  THE  82nd  Congress  convened,  the  crisis  in 
international  organization  appeared  to  be  reaching 
a  climax.  The  postwar  tensions  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  aggravated — particularly  the 
tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 
The  use  of  force  by  Communist  North  Korea  and 
China  has  posed  a  challenge  to  the  free  world  in 
general  and  to  the  United  Nations  in  particular. 

BACKGROUND  OF  DEBATE 

For  the  past  few  years  Americans  have  feared 
that  tension  would  increase — that  the  challenge  of 
force  was  more  than  a  distinct  possibility.  They 
have  discovered  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
automatically  guarantee  peace  as  many  had  hoped. 
Their  deep  concern  has  been  reflected  by  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress.  During  the  81st  Congress 
over  100  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  more  than  40  Senators  sponsored  resolutions 
calling  for  changes  in  the  United  Nations  to  in¬ 
crease  its  ability  to  meet  aggression,  or  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  international  machinery  strong 
enough  to  assure  peace. 

The  82nd  Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  same  deep  concern.  Already,  a  reso¬ 
lution  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Estes  Kefau- 
ver.  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  and  26  other  Senators 
calling  upon  the  President  to  invite  representatives 
from  the  North  Atlantic  states  to  explore  how  far 
their  peoples  can  apply  among  them  the  principles 
of  free  federal  union. ^  Other  resolutions  relating  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  world  federation  will 
undoubtedly  be  forthcoming.^  To  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  82nd  Congress  will  face  the  basic  issues 
in  international  organization  that  confronted  its 
predecessor. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1950  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  chaired  by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Demo- 

1.  Senate  Con.  Res.  4,  82nd  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Congressional 
Record,  January  15,  1951,  pp.  273  ff. 

2.  See,  for  example,  H.  Con.  Res.  52  on  world  federation,  ibid., 
January  31,  1951. 
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crat  of  Utah,  gave  careful  consideration  to  some 
seven  resolutions  suggesting  various  ways  to 
strengthen  international  organization.^ 

The  Thomas  subcommittee  did  not  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  any  specific  proposal,  believing 
that  public  opinion  was  not  yet  sufficiently  crystal¬ 
lized  to  warrant  such  action.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  out  of  the  present  crisis  there  will  come  new 
proposals  that  will  be  embodied  in  resolutions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress.  The  82nd  Congress  already 
gives  evidence  of  being  much  more  of  a  “foreign 
policy”  Congress  than  most  of  its  predecessors. 
Within  two  and  one-half  weeks  of  convening,  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution'*  ex¬ 
pressing  its  sense  “that  the  United  Nations  should 
immediately  act  and  declare  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  authorities  an  aggressor  in  Korea.”  The  Senate 
likewise  condemned  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
aggressors^  and  expressed  its  sense  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  government  should  not  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations.^ 

While  new  proposals  will  call  for  careful  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  American  people  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will 
follow  the  same  general  lines  set  forth  during  the 
81st  Q)ngress.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
amine  here  the  proposals  that  were  before  the  last 
Congress  and  analyze  them  in  terms  that  may  be 
helpful  as  we  face  the  issues  of  the  future. 

PROPOSALS  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

In  considering  the  proposals  to  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  organization  submitted  in  the  81st  Con- 

3.  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Reso¬ 
lutions  Relative  to  Revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
Atlantic  Union,  World  Federation,  and  Similar  Proposals,  Senate 
Report  No.  2501,  8Ist  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  September  1,  1950.  See 
also  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  United  States  Senate.  81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  13,  15,  17  and  20,  1950. 

4.  House  Res.  77,  82nd  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Congressional  Record, 
January  19,  1951. 

5.  Senate  Res.  35,  ibid.,  January  23,  1951. 

6.  Senate  Res.  36,  ibid. 
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grcss,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were 
presented  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea. 
Thus  we  may  find  that  history  has  caught  up  with 
some  of  them.  It  is  likely,  if  new  hearings  on  pro¬ 
posals  of  this  type  are  held  during  the  82nd  Con¬ 
gress,  some  of  the  proposals  and  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  will  be  different.  However,  the  fundamental 
issues  will  remain  the  same. 

The  material  in  the  section  which  follows  is 
based  largely  upon  the  report  of  the  Thomas  sub¬ 
committee.  The  authors  prepared  a  substantial 
part  of  that  report  and  have,  therefore,  felt  free  to 
draw  upon  those  portions  which  were  descriptive 
in  character  and  did  not  represent  the  conclusions 
of  members  of  the  subcommittee.^ 

THE  ‘article  51’  RESOLUTION® 

This  resolution,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  of  Utah  for  himself  and  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Democrat  of  Illinois,  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Douglas,  pledges  “the  Congress  to  support 
a  supplementary  convention  which  the  United 
States  may  propose  to  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  under  which  the  signatories  agree 
to  use  force  against  any  nation  which  is  adjudged 
to  be  an  aggressor  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
three  of  the  so-called  Big  Five  Powers.”  Secondly, 
according  to  Senator  Douglas,  “the  signatory  pow¬ 
ers  bind  themselves  to  name  in  advance  the  specific 
military,  naval,  and  air  components  which  they  will 
maintain  and  furnish  to  an  international  police 
force  to  be  assembled  upon  call  of  the  Security 
Council,”  or  upon  call  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
provided  above. 

The  proposed  supplementary  agreement  would 
be  within  the  scope  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter, 
which  reserves  to  UN  members  “the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense.” 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  this 
proposal  means  that  our  government  would  agree 
to  abandon  the  veto  in  decisions  involving  the  use 
of  our  armed  forces.  This  abandonment  would  be 
made  only  in  return  for  similar  action  by  the  other 
great  powers  that  ratified  the  convention. 

Supporters  of  this  resolution  maintain  that  its 
adoption  would  have  a  tremendous  moral  appeal  to 
the  millions  of  peace-loving  people  who  are  not 
content  with  a  mere  system  of  regional  alliances. 

7.  For  more  complete  description  of  proposals,  sec  Report  Num¬ 
ber  2501,  U.S.  Senate,  81st  Ck)ng.,  2nd  scss.  See  also  Hornell 
Hart,  Toward  Consensus  of  World  Law  and  Order  (Durham, 
N.  C.,  Duke  University,  November  1949);  Percy  E.  Corbett,  Pro¬ 
posals  for  World  Government  Before  Congress  (New  Haven, 
Yale  Institute  of  International  Studies,  March  25,  1950). 

8.  Senate  Con.  Res.  52,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Congressional 
Record,  July  8,  1949. 


We  live  in  a  time  of  crisis  in  international 
relations.  Organizations  and  individuals — 
not  to  mention  statesmen — in  increasing 
numbers  seek  a  formula  that  will  assure  the 
people  of  the  world  the  peace  they  deeply 
desire  and  need. 

So  that  the  American  people  may  become 
acquainted  as  intimately  as  possible  with 
proposals  put  forward  to  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  organization,  the  Foreign  Policy  | 
Association  has  asked  Dr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox 
and  Dr.  Carl  Marcy  to  prepare  an  analysis  I 
of  the  pertinent  resolutions  considered  in 
1950  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  i 
Relations. 

Dr.  Wilcox  and  Dr.  Marcy  are  particular¬ 
ly  well  qualified  to  prepare  this  report  be¬ 
cause  they  participated,  as  staff  members,  in 
the  study  of  resolutions  relative  to  revision 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  undertaken 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  imder  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  former  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
Democrat  of  Utah. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Association  hopes 
that  the  publication  of  this  study  will  en¬ 
courage  the  discussion  and  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved  in  proposals  to  strength¬ 
en  international  organization.  The  Thomas 
subcommittee  asked  for  such  debate  in  these 
words: 

"For  the  most  part  the  proposals  before 
the  committee  involved  serious  constitu-  | 
tional  questions.  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  committee  to  take  a  position  on  proposi¬ 
tions  as  fundamental  as  proposals  for  world 
federation  or  a  more  limited  federation 
which  would  involve  extensive  amendments 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  until  the 
issues  have  been  debated,  discussed  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 
The  committee  hopes  this  report  and  the 
hearings  that  have  been  held  will  encourage 
that  debate.  But  the  report  and  the  hearings 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  that  debate.” 


The  proposal  would  provide  greater  security  in 
parts  of  the  world  not  now  covered  by  regional 
agreements  and  would  assure  states  outside  the 
North  Atlantic  area  that  the  United  States  has  not 
forgotten  them. 

One  immediate  practical  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal,  according  to  Senator  Douglas, 
would  be  the  strengthening  of  resistance  to  aggres¬ 
sion  in  southeastern  Asia  by  giving  the  nations  of 
that  part  of  the  world  an  opportunity  to  come  into 
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an  effective  agreement  which  would  deter  ag¬ 
gression  without  at  the  same  time  putting  those 
nations  in  a  position  where  they  might  be  accused 
of  joining  an  alliance  aimed  at  any  one  group  of 
powers. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  proposal  argue  that  if  the  Soviet 
government  were  to  join  in  this  pact,  it  would  sub¬ 
ject  itself  to  a  common  rule  of  law.  If  the  Soviet 
government  refused  to  join,  it  would  be  distinctly 
weakened  in  the  propaganda  war  being  waged  for 
the  loyalties  of  mankind.  Another  advantage  of 
this  proposal  is  that  the  veto  would  be  by-passed 
without  a  formal  amendment  of  the  Charter,  an 
act  which  would  presumably  be  impossible  because 
an  amendment  would  require  the  affirmative  vote 
of  all  the  great  powers.  Moreover,  the  provision  in 
the  resolution  calling  upon  members  to  specify  the 
forces  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations  would  supply  an  effective  international 
police  force. 

The  resolution  also  establishes  a  method  of  desig¬ 
nating  an  aggressor,  i.e.,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  General  Assembly  including  three  of  the 
Big  Five. 

During  the  hearings  those  who  felt  that  adoption 
of  the  Thomas-Douglas  resolution  would  be  unwise 
contended  that  the  pact  envisaged  by  the  resolution 
was  unrealistic  because  it  would  in  effect  be  an 
ironclad  agreement  to  assist  the  victim  of  an  armed 
attack  with  American  armed  forces,  which  are  not 
inexhaustible. 

The  Department  of  State  argued  that  it  was 
highly  doubtful  if  any  of  the  great  powers  or  a 
large  number  of  the  smaller  and  middle  powers  in 
the  United  Nations  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  far-reaching  obligations  involved  in  this  reso¬ 
lution;  that  the  United  States  should  not  sound  out 
countries  on  such  a  matter  as  the  proposed  pact 
unless  there  is  clear  evidence  that  our  people  are 
prepared  to  undertake  the  commitments  involved 
and  that  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  back  them  up; 
and  that  there  is  some  danger  that  before  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  structure  has  been  firmly  built,  it 
will  be  diluted  and  its  organization  confused  by 
such  a  broad  extension  of  the  commitments  of  its 
members  as  to  threaten  its  present  usefulness. 

Since  this  proposal  is  one  which  would  eliminate 
the  veto,  some  people  believe  it  is  highly  improper 
to  seek  this  end  by  by-passing  Article  109,  which 
provides  a  procedure  for  amending  the  Charter. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Constitution  would 
need  to  be  amended  to  permit  this  government  to 
enter  into  the  proposed  agreement,  since  it  might 
bind  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  without  the 
specific  consent  of  Congress. 


THE  WORLD  FEDERALIST  RESOLUTION^ 

This  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator  Charles 
W.  Tobey,  Republican  of  New  Hampshire,  and  18 
other  Senators,  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  a  fundamental  objective  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  should  be  (1)  “to  support  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations”  and  (2)  “to  seek  its 
development  into  a  world  federation,  open  to  all  na¬ 
tions,  with  defined  and  limited  powers  adequate 
to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  aggression  through 
the  enactment,  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
world  law.” 

The  report  of  the  Thomas  subcommittee  pointed 
out  that  the  Tobey  resolution  is  either  a  relatively 
simple  proposal  with  limited  implications  or  one 
with  vast  implications. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Tobey:  “It  is  a  policy 
statement  ...  a  general  statement  of  purpose.  .  .  .” 
The  details  of  implementation  are  left  “to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  minds  of  Congress  and  the  United 
Nations.”^® 

While  this  resolution  was  supported  by  the 
United  World  Federalists,  Senators  testifying  in  its 
behalf  made  it  clear  that  they  were  supporting  the 
resolution  as  drafted  and  not  the  total  World  Fed¬ 
eralist  program  as  set  forth  in  publications  of  that 
organization.  Mr.  Cord  Meyer,  Jr.,  then  chairman 
of  the  national  excutive  committee  of  the  United 
World  Federalists,  told  the  committee  that  by  pass¬ 
ing  this  resolution  “we  in  the  United  States  would 
be  declaring  our  willingness  to  join  with  other  na¬ 
tions  in  transferring  to  the  UN  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  to  administer  and  enforce  law  that  was 
binding  on  national  governments  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens.”*^ 

Mr.  Meyer  suggested  that  the  United  Nations 
would  need  to  be  given  legal  authority  to  prevent 
the  use  of  force,  to  control  atomic-energy  develop¬ 
ment,  to  regulate  the  size  and  character  of  national 
armed  forces,  to  raise  revenue  and  to  maintain  such 
international  police  forces  as  are  required  to  enforce 
this  body  of  law.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Philip  W. 
Amram,  speaking  for  the  United  World  Federal¬ 
ists,  made  it  clear  that  the  United  Nations  should 
not  be  given  powers,  for  example,  in  the  “fields  of 
trade,  commerce,  tariffs,  currency,  immigration, 
and  so  forth.”^^ 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  consid¬ 
ering  this  resolution  is  that  if  it  is  adopted  as  a 
declaration  of  policy,  it  will  presumably  require 
implementation. 

While  most  proponents  of  the  World  Federalist 

9.  Senate  Con.  Res.  56,  ibid.,  July  26,  19-19. 

10.  Hearings,  cited,  pp.  74  and  75. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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resolution  believe  that  supranational  government 
is  the  only  way  to  end  war,  a  number  of  other  rea¬ 
sons  were  given  to  the  committee  as  to  why  this 
resolution  should  be  approved.  The  world  situation 
“calls  upon  us  to  propose  ...  a  policy  of  an  affirma¬ 
tive  and  courageous  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
changing  the  tide  of  world  opinion  from  desperate 
despair  to  renewed  hope  and  faith,”  said  Senator 
Tobey.  According  to  former  Senator  Claude  D. 
Pepper,  Democrat  of  Florida,  “our  policy  must  have 
a  positive  and  affirmative  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  Communism.”  Other  proponents  urged  that  the 
burden  of  an  arms  race  “will  not  be  eased  until  the 
United  Nations  in  itself  can  guarantee  the  security 
of  all  nations.”*^ 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  sup¬ 
porters  of  world  federation  point  out  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  calls  for  an  organization  open  to  all  nations. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  drive  the  Soviet  Union  out 
of  the  United  Nations  or  seek  to  set  up  a  world 
organization  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  excluded. 

Those  who  oppose  world  federation  claim  that 
the  constitutional  issues  posed  by  this  resolution 
are  as  fundamental  as  any  the  United  States  has 
had  to  deal  with  since  1789.  They  question  whether 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  adequately 
considered  or  are  now  ready  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  others  the  power  to  control  this  country’s  man¬ 
power  and  resources.  They  also  question  whether 
a  world  federation  based  on  democratic  principles 
could  prosper  in  a  setting  where  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  people  exist  on  less  than  adequate  diet, 
one-half  are  illiterate,  and  only  a  minority  live 
under  truly  democratic  governments. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  if  the  United  States 
should  join  a  world  federation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  compromise  our  way  of  life  and  institutions  to 
some  extent.  For,  they  say,  it  cannot  safely  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  other  nations  would  agree  without 
question  that  the  American  way  of  life  is  best. 

Finally,  there  would  be  no  assurance,  say  the 
opponents,  that  in  a  true  world  federation  Com¬ 
munist  and  Fascist  parties  would  not,  even  though 
representing  a  minority  of  the  people  in  the  world, 
be  able  to  obtain  control  of  the  world  government. 
.\  world  federation  could  not  expect  by  its  mere 
existence  to  end  the  basic  conflict  between  commu¬ 
nism  and  capitalism,  between  totalitarianism  and 
freedom.  It  would  only  project  that  conflict  into  a 
new  arena  where  more  clearly  than  ever  the  stake 
would  be  world  domination. 

THE  ‘aBc’  or  ‘quota-force’  PROPOSAL*'* 

This  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator  John  J. 
Sparkman,  Democrat  of  Alabama,  advises  the  Presi- 
13.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Democrat  of  Washington. 


dent  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  should  be  revised  to  (a)  eliminate 
the  veto  in  matters  involving  aggression,  (b)  avert 
the  threat  of  atomic  catastrophe  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  armament  race,  and  (c)  create  an  effective, 
tyranny-proof  international  police  force  under  a 
workable  Security  Council  and  World  Court. 

It  provides  that  if  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  vetoes  these  proposals,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  should  enter  into  a 
world  pact  excluding  states  which  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposed  revisions  of  the  Charter.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  world  pact,  which  would  presumably 
include  nations  “in  possession  of  overwhelming 
atomic  and  military  power,”  shall  “on  the  principle 
of  enforceable  law  against  aggression  or  armament 
for  aggression  .  .  .  avert,  by  firm  action  now,  the 
third  world  war  later.” 

In  order  immediately  to  implement  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty,  the  resolution  suggests  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  “emergency  defense  force”  to  operate  as 
an  auxiliary  to  national  armed  forces  of  participating 
states.  This  “international  contingent”  would  be  a 
“well-paid  professional  force,  owing  its  allegiance 
to  the  Atlantic  Council”  and  recruited  from  volun¬ 
teers  who  are  citizens  of  smaller  states. 

Senator  Sparkman,  in  presenting  this  resolution, 
stated  that  by  its  adoption  “we  can  create  now,  with 
Russia  if  possible,  without  Russia  if  necessary,  an 
overwhelming  world  collective  front  open  to  all 
nations  under  a  law  just  to  all.” 

Proponents  of  this  resolution  argue  that  it  would 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  United  Nations 
and  that  it  does  not  propose  to  set  up  a  new  or 
competing  organization.  The  United  Nations  is 
now,  however,  relatively  impotent  because  of  the 
veto.  This  resolution  proposes  a  practical  way  to 
eliminate  the  veto  in  matters  of  aggression. 

According  to  its  supporters,  the  threat  of  war  can 
only  be  eliminated  if  there  is  overwhelming  power 
on  the  side  of  international  organization,  and  this 
approach  will  provide  such  overwhelming  power. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  say  the  proponents.  Ameri¬ 
can  atomic,  naval,  air  and  economic  superiority  is 
only  temporary.  It  is  essential,  before  that  superior¬ 
ity  is  lost,  that  there  be  created  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  supplemented  by  a  strong  international 
contingent  with  strength  to  enforce  the  peace. 

Finally,  proponents  of  the  Sparkman  resolution 
claim  the  plan,  if  adopted,  would  create  an  effective 
international  organization  and  yet  would  not  in¬ 
volve  the  creation  of  a  world  parliament  or  the 
delegation  to  an  international  organization  of  such 
powers  as  those  over  immigration  and  tariffs  which 

14.  Senate  Res.  133,  81st  Cong.,  1st  scss..  Congressional  Record, 
July  8,  1949.  Sec  also  Senate  Con.  Res.  104,  81st  Cong.,  2nd  sess.. 
Congressional  Record,  August  25,  1950. 
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would  interfere  with  the  everyday  life  of  our  citi¬ 
zens. 

Opponents  disagree  on  this  last  point.  While  the 
resolution  is  silent  on  the  nature  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Charter,  it  appears  that  what  is  involved  is 
a  transformation  of  the  United  Nations  into  some 
form  of  world  government.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  resolution — calling  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  possessing  “overwhelming  atomic  and  military 
power”  so  that  in  the  event  one  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  does  not  accept 
the  amendments  proposed,  “firm  action  now” 
might  avert  a  third  world  war — might  lead  to  the 
inference  that  war  is  to  be  prevented  by  threatening 
to  start  one. 

Another  argument  against  this  resolution  con¬ 
cerns  the  proposed  international  contingent.  There 
is  no  evidence,  according  to  opponents,  that  the 
smaller  states  would  be  willing  to  have  their  citi¬ 
zens  volunteer  to  serve  in  such  a  force.*^ 

ATLANTIC  UNION  RESOLUTION 

This  proposal,  introduced  by  Senator  Kefauver 
and  19  other  Senators,  refers  to  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  in  the  creation  of  a  federal  union 
and  requests  the  President  to  invite  the  democra¬ 
cies  of  the  North  Atlantic  region  (Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Lux¬ 
embourg  and  the  United  States)  to  name  delegates 
representing  their  principal  political  parties  to  meet 
in  a  federal  convention  “to  explore  how  far  their 
peoples  .  .  .  can  apply  among  them,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  the  principles 
of  free  federal  union.”  Other  democracies  might  be 
invited  at  a  later  date  to  join  the  convention  or 
come  into  the  union,  should  it  be  established. 

Representation  to  the  convention,  according  to 
supporters  of  the  resolution,  would  be  roughly  on 
a  population  basis;  voting  would  be  by  states  on 
the  instrument  the  conference  might  produce,  sub¬ 
ject  to  subsequent  ratification  by  the  signatories. 
Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  proponents  of 
the  resolution  envisage  a  constitution  which  would 
contain  a  bill  of  rights  and  provide  for  a  legislature, 
an  executive  capable  of  enforcing  law,  and  a  judici¬ 
ary  to  adjudicate  disputes  between  citizens.  Powers 
delegated  to  the  union  might  include  authority  to 
establish  (1)  a  union  defense  force  and  foreign 
policy;  (2)  a  union  free  market;  (3)  a  union  postal 
system;  (4)  a  union  currency;  (5)  a  union  citizen¬ 
ship,  in  addition  to  national  citizenship;  and  (6)  a 
system  of  taxation  to  enable  the  union  to  imple¬ 
ment  its  delegated  powers. 

15.  But  sec  Ely  Culbertson,  “The  Best  Answer  to  Aggression," 
The  New  American  Meratry,  December  1950. 

16.  Senate  Con.  Res.  57,  81st  Cong.,  1st  scss..  Congressional 
Record.  July  26,  1949. 
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The  Atlantic  Union  proposal,  which,  supporters 
recognize,  would  involve  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  differs  from  most  of  the  other  proposals  in 
two  important  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
contemplate  any  kind  of  open  door  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  come  in  if  it  wishes.  Secondly,  while  it  does  not 
propose  by-passing  the  United  Nations,  neither  does 
it  call  for  working  through  the  United  Nations. 

According  to  its  proponents,  this  is  a  simple 
resolution,  which  asks  nothing  more  than  that  the 
United  States  “explore”  the  possibility  of  applying 
federal  union  principles  to  unite  the  democracies 
of  the  North  Atlantic. 

Proponents  believe  an  effective  Atlantic  Union 
would  reduce  the  danger  of  Soviet  aggression  since 
it  would,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
“cement  the  tremendous  resources  of  these  democ¬ 
racies”  and  thereby  supply  the  only  safety  we  can 
expect  in  this  world — “a  tremendous  preponder¬ 
ance  of  power.” 

Moreover,  passage  of  the  resolution  would  allay 
European  fears  of  our  possible  return  to  isolation¬ 
ism.  This  argument  takes  on  new  meaning  in  the 
light  of  the  Korean  crisis. 

Atlantic  Union,  its  supporters  believe,  would 
create  within  a  huge  free-market  area  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  military  and  economic  strength  on 
the  side  of  freedom  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  willing  to  make  an  agreement  that  might  lead 
to  world  peace. 

Those  who  oppose  Atlantic  Union  argue  that  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  union  as  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  country  or  countries 
would  involve  not  only  basic  economic  and  social 
changes  but  also  important  changes  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  government.  They  doubt 
whether  the  American  people  are  ready  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  an 
Atlantic  Union  the  powers  it  would  need  to  be 
effective. 

They  believe  also  that  the  establishment  of  At¬ 
lantic  Union  would  have  profound  economic  reper¬ 
cussions  on  agriculture,  industry  and  labor  in  all 
participating  countries.  Such  a  union  at  this  time 
might  raise  more  problems  than  it  would  solve 
and  create  serious  internal  divisions  within  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty  area. 

Finally,  opponents  believe  that  an  attempt  by  the 
Atlantic  nations  to  create  a  preponderance  of  power 
might  be  construed  by  other  nations  as  a  move  by 
the  democracies  to  dominate  the  world.  This  con¬ 
struction  of  an  Atlantic  Union  would  certainly  be 
put  forth  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  such  a 
development  might  be  interpreted  as  a  surrender  to 

17.  See  Mr.  William  L.  Clayton,  Hearings,  cited,  p.  267. 
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the  balance-of-power  theory  and  thus  increase  the 
I  chances  of  all-out  war. 

r 

I  THE  FERGUSON  RESOLUTION 

This  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator  Homer 
Ferguson,  Republican  of  Michigan,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  “the  United  Nations  is  the  world’s 
best  hope”  for  peace  and  on  the  belief  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  five  years  now  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  “by  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  powers,  its  procedures,  its  facilities  and 
policies  of  its  members.”  It  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  government  should 

■  cooperate  with  other  governments  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  by  interpretation  of  the  Charter,  by 
action  taken  or  usages  developed,  by  supplementary 
agreements  among  nations  who  desire  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations,  and  if  necessary,  by  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Charter. 

Specific  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  include  the  following: 

(a)  Voluntary  agreement  to  remove  the  veto 
from  questions  involving  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes  and  the  admission  of  new 
members; 

(b)  An  effort  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  all 
states  qualified  under  Article  4  of  the  Charter, 
I  thereby  making  the  organization  as  nearly  universal 
as  possible; 

(c)  The  elimination  of  certain  reservations  made 
by  the  United  States  when  it  adhered  to  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice; 

(d)  The  development  of  a  United  Nations  guard 
force; 

(e)  Renewed  efforts  to  reach  agreement  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  United  Nations  with  national  contingents 
of  armed  forces  called  for  in  Article  43  of  the 
(Charter; 

(f)  The  conclusion  of  collective  self-defense  ar¬ 
rangements  under  Article  51; 

-  (g)  The  administration  by  the  United  Nations 

1  of  disputed  areas  when  world  peace  so  requires; 
(h)  Provision  for  independent  sources  of  revenue 
for  the  United  Nations. 

According  to  proponents,  this  resolution  suggests 
a  number  of  ways  to  strengthen  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  without  requiring  a  revision  of  the  text  of 
the  Charter,  which  now  contains  both  the  commit¬ 
ments  and  the  political  and  legal  framework  upon 
which  an  effective  international  organization  can 
be  built.  It  is  not  machinery  which  is  lacking,  but 
the  will  and  effort  on  the  part  of  states  to  make  that 
machinery  work. 

18.  Senate  Con.  Res.  72,  8Ist  Cong.,  2nd  sess..  Congressional 
Record,  February  7,  1950. 


The  technique  of  strengthening  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  by  methods  short  of  amendment  is  illustrated 
by  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  the  veto  could  be 
controlled  without  amendment  of  the  Charter.  A 
voluntary  agreement  among  the  Big  Five  not  to 
use  the  veto  in  specified  types  of  cases  could  achieve 
the  same  end  as  an  amendment  of  the  Charter  and 
would  be  much  easier  to  accomplish. 

Opponents  of  this  resolution  point  out  that  it 
offers  little,  if  anything,  that  is  new.  Many  of  its 
propositions  have  already  been  put  forth  by  United 
States  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  and 
have  not  been  accepted.  To  urge  further  attempts 
at  a  political  level  to  secure  agreements  for  military 
forces  called  for  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  or  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  veto,  will  have  no  effect.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  most  other  elements  of  the 
resolution  so  long  as  the  split  between  the  East  and 
West  persists. 

They  argue  also  that  the  United  Nations  as  now 
organized  is  manifestly  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  East-West  conflict,  which  pervades  every  phase 
of  international  relations  today.  What  is  needed  is 
a  radical,  new  approach  which  will  put  prepon¬ 
derant  force  on  the  side  of  the  freedom-loving  states 
or  which  will  create  a  world  federal  union  with  or 
without  the  U.S.S.R.  This  resolution  merely  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  along  the  road 
which  has  been  so  unproductive  of  international 
accord  for  the  past  five  years. 

Opponents  of  the  Ferguson  resolution  believe 
the  American  people  recognize  that  in  this  atomic 
age  bold  action  is  required  if  disaster  is  to  be 
averted. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSALS 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  analyzing  the 
proposals  described  in  the  preceding  section  because 
of  the  crisis  which  international  organization  faces 
today.  While  all  of  the  proposals  grew  out  of  the 
expectation  that  a  crisis  might  arise,  aggression  in 
Korea  has  given  rise  to  new  considerations  which 
in  turn  affect  the  nature  of  the  proposals.  In  some 
instances,  of  course,  proponents  of  particular  pro¬ 
posals  believe  that  if  their  suggestions  had  been 
acted  upon  earlier,  world  crises  could  have  been 
dealt  with  better — or  they  feel  that  a  particular  crisis 
makes  action  on  their  proposal  more  urgent. 

Thus  Senator  Kefauver,  in  presenting  the  At¬ 
lantic  Union  resolution  to  the  new  Senate,  re¬ 
marked  :  “We  warned  the  Eighty-first  Congress  that 
we  were  proceeding  too  slowly  and  too  incomplete¬ 
ly.  We  urged  this  investigation  in  the  brief  period 
when  gunfire  was  not  being  heard.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  begun  in  the  comparative  calm 
of  two  whole  years  ago.  Perhaps  we  would  not  be 
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mobilizing  for  the  conflict  today  if  our  warning 
had  been  heeded.”*^ 

In  a  somewhat  similar  vein  Congressman  Walter 
H.  Judd,  Republican  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  World  Federalist  proposal,  suggested : 
“World  events  underwrite  the  necessity  for  the  kind 
of  organization  [world  federation]  we  have  been 
trying  to  work  for.  We  are  in  this  mess  because  we 
didn’t  have  that  kind  of  an  organization,  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  in  a  mess  until  we  get  one.”^*' 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  proposals  put  forth  in 
recent  months  is  a  highly  speculative  operation. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover’s  suggestion  of  April  1950  had  been  adopted 
and  the  Soviet  Union  ejected  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Would  the  United  Nations  have  had  as  much 
difliculty  in  determining  whether  Communist 
China  was  an  aggressor  and  what  to  do  about  it? 
Or  suppose  the  conference  proposed  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Atlantic  Union  had  been  held  a  year 
ago.  Would  the  unity  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is  today  ? 
Or  would  the  problem  of  German  rearmament  be 
more  or  less  difficult? 

AGREEMENTS  AND  DIFFERENCES 

Proponents  of  all  of  these  various  proposals  find 
certain  general  concepts  on  which  they  can  agree. 
Most  of  the  resolutions,  for  example,  have  been 
offered  because  the  proponents  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  as  now  constituted  is  not  able  to 
prevent  war  or,  if  war  should  come,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence. 

Each  of  the  proposals  has  as  its  main  objective 
the  achievement  of  an  effective  system  of  collective 
security.  The  “collected”  group  to  provide  the  basis 
for  security  varies  in  size.  Some  feel  that  security 
can  only  be  achieved  with  a  universal  international 
organization,  while  others  believe  the  states  which 
band  together  must  be  limited  in  number  and 
bound  together  by  common  ideals  and  objectives. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  principal 
problem  in  international  relations  today  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  conduct  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

These  areas  of  fundamental  agreement  are  often 
overlooked  even  by  proponents  of  specific  proposals. 
The  differences  arise  because  of  disagreement  as  to 
ways  to  go  about  getting  reliable  collective  security. 
The  trouble  is  that  while  people  can  quickly  agree 
on  what  is  wrong  with  the  weather — or  the  world — 
it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree  on  what  to  do  about 
it.  The  areas  of  disagreement  on  what  to  do  about 

19.  Congressional  Record,  January  15,  1951. 

20.  See  FVI,  Vol.  2,  January  17,  1951,  published  by  United 
World  Federalists,  Incorporated,  for  description  of  “basic  re¬ 
orientation  voted  by  UWF  leaders.” 


international  organization  arc  large,  important  and 
fundamental. 

VIEWS  ON  FAST-WEST  CONFLICT 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  areas  of  disagree¬ 
ment  concerns  the  way  to  deal  with  the  basic 
conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 
Proposals  fall  into  three  general  classes  in  their 
approach  to  this  basic  conflict. 

One  group  of  proposals,  which  would  include 
Atlantic  Union,  takes  full  cognizance  of  the  con-  | 
flict.  Proponents  seek  to  organize  preponderant 
strength  on  the  side  of  the  free  world.  Within  this 
same  general  grouping  one  might  include  the  pro¬ 
posal  embodied  in  the  Thomas-Douglas  resolution. 
The  common  element  of  these  proposals  is  that 
they  seek,  within  or  without  the  United  Nations,  ' 
as  their  main  objective,  to  encourage  the  free  world 
to  organize  and  build  its  strength  to  meet  the  more 
immediate  threat  of  aggression. 

On  what  might  be  called  intermediate  ground 
are  proposals  like  that  of  the  World  Federalists  or 
the  “quota-force”  advocates  who,  while  offering 
plans  open  to  all  states,  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  not  choose  to  participate.  They  con¬ 
template,  in  that  event,  that  the  organization  might 
become  a  decisive  influence  in  the  cold  war.  f 

Finally,  there  are  several  proposals  which  seemed, 
at  the  time  the  Thomas  subcommittee  was  consid¬ 
ering  them,  to  place  somewhat  less  emphasis  on  the 
East- West  conflict.  The  Ferguson  resolution,  for 
example,  recommended  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  by  continuing  efforts  to  achieve  agreement 
on  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  creation  of  an 
international  criminal  code,  furtherance  of  human 
rights,  and  other  activities  contemplated  by  the 
Charter  but  in  fact  impossible  of  accomplishment 
because  of  the  difficulties  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Proposals  of  this  type  are  apparently  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  existing  organization 
is  better  than  no  organization  at  all,  that  uni¬ 
versality  is  a  desirable  characteristic  of  international 
organization,  and  that  in  time  such  an  organization 
will  be  able  to  convince  the  world  that  differences 
which  might  give  rise  to  war  are  really  soluble  by 
peaceful  means.  | 

Growing  out  of  this  fundamental  difference  in  | 
approach  to  the  handling  of  the  East-West  conflict,  ! 
other  important  differences  in  the  proposals  emerge. 

In  the  matter  of  membership,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  proponents  of  the  “go  easy, 
let  the  organization  grow”  school,  and  the  action 
proponents  who  want  to  organize  as  much  of  the  | 
world  as  quickly  as  possible  to  meet  aggression.  | 

Yet  a  different  view  on  membership  from  that 
held  by  either  the  “universalists”  or  the  “region- 
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alists”  is  that  espoused  by  former  President  Hoover, 
who  suggested  in  April  1950  that  “the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  be  reorganized  without  the  Commu¬ 
nist  nations  in  it.” 

The  fundamental  question  whether  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace  to  oust  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  UN,  either  constitutionally  or  otherwise, 
calls  for  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  forces  of 
freedom  can  better  organize  themselves  (a)  by  at- 
'  tempting  to  expel  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  United 
Nations;  (b)  by  continuing  to  support  the  UN  as 
a  universal  organization  but  concentrating  on  the 
development  of  unity  among  the  free  states  on  a 
regionalized  basis;  or  (c)  by  continuing  to  support 
the  UN  as  now  constituted,  with  emphasis  on  de- 
I  veloping  the  total  powers  of  the  organization  to 
■  deal  with  aggression. 

With  respect  to  the  first  alternative,  the  decisive 
action  taken  by  the  UN  in  the  early  days  of  the 
I  Korean  crisis  while  the  Soviet  Union  was  absenting 
.  itself  from  the  Council  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  UN  without  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  a  rela¬ 
tively  effective  international  instrument  to  meet 
aggression. 

The  nations  in  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  and  the 
.American  states  under  the  Rio  treaty,  are  trying 
I  out,  on  a  limited  scale,  the  second  judgment  sug- 
3  gested  above — namely,  organizing  certain  of  the 
tree  nations  on  a  regional  basis  and  within  the 
general  authority  of  the  UN  Charter. 

As  for  the  third  alternative,  that  of  organizing 
the  free  nations  within  the  existing  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
last  fall,  is  a  start  in  that  direction.  While  there  are 
undoubtedly  those  who  would  maintain  that  the 
mere  procedural  ability  to  take  effective  action 
despite  a  Soviet  veto  is  not  enough  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  left  completely  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  resolution  is  a  first  step  in 
trying  to  make  the  organization  work  regardless 
of  Soviet  obstructionism.  Moreover,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  having  the  U.S.S.R.  still  within  the 
organization  where  conversation  and  negotiation 
can  take  place.  Some  members  of  the  United  Na- 
I  tions  also  feel  so  strongly  that  the  UN  should  be 
as  nearly  universal  as  possible  that  any  effort  to 
oust  the  Soviet  Union  might  cause  a  number  of 
other  members  to  withdraw  in  protest. 

In  addition  to  differences  between  the  proposals 
i  on  how  to  deal  with  the  East- West  conflict  and  on 
,  membership,  there  are  some  fundamental  differ- 
!  ences  as  to  the  degree  of  centralization  or  the 
j  amount  of  power  that  must  be  delegated  if  an  inter¬ 
national  organization  is  to  have  enough  strength 
to  maintain  peace. 


HOW  MUCH  CENTRALIZATION  ? 

In  meeting  this  issue  difficulties  are  most  apparent 
when  one  begins  to  think  in  specific  terms — as 
members  of  Congress  must  when  they  legislate. 
Proponents  of  World  Federation  speak  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  to  an  international  legislature  of  defined 
and  limited  powers  adequate  to  preserve  peace  and 
prevent  aggression  through  the  enactment,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  enforcement  of  world  law.  Are  they  will¬ 
ing  to  entrust  to  such  a  body  (on  which  Americans 
may  be  in  a  minority)  power  to  control  the  size  of 
American  armed  forces?  Are  all  proponents  of 
Atlantic  Union  ready  to  give  to  an  international 
legislature  (limited  even  to  representatives  of  such 
North  Atlantic  states  as  Labor  Britain,  mixed-econ¬ 
omy  France  and  free-enterprise  Belgium)  authority 
over  foreign  policy,  currency,  trade,  the  armed 
forces  and  citizenship  ?  Do  they  believe  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  foreign  policy  could  be  worked  out  by  the 
proposed  Atlantic  Union  toward  continuation  of 
Hong  Kong  as  a  British  colony  or  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  United  States  Territory? 

On  January  15,  1951  some  26  Senators  joined 
Senator  Kefauver  in  sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  4,  which  calls  on  the  President  to  invite 
the  North  Atlantic  democracies  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  a  federal  convention  to  explore  how  far  the 
peoples  of  the  Atlantic  democracies  can  apply 
among  themselves  the  principles  of  free  federal 
union.  If  such  exploration  is  to  be  productive, 
American  representatives  to  a  conference  should 
give  careful  advance  consideration  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  amendments  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  which  would  be  required.  Those 
Americans  who  have  fought  so  long  for  states’ 
rights  against  federal  encroachment  must  consider 
carefully  whether  they  are  now  ready  to  delegate 
to  a  supranational  authority  power  sufficient  to 
enable  the  union  to  meet  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  effective  international  government. 

Although  the  resolutions  for  the  most  part  diag¬ 
nose  the  ills  of  the  world  in  the  same  way  and  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  workable  system  of  collective 
security,  the  prescription  varies  according  to  the 
doctor. 

If  everyone  who  believes  that  collective  security 
is  essential  to  peace  could  agree  on  the  pattern  of 
collective  effort,  permanent  peace  might  be  achieved 
in  our  time.  That  is  not  the  case.  Only  time  and 
experience  will  point  the  sound  way  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  security  by  the  collective  efforts  of  man¬ 
kind. 

CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

When  the  chips  are  down,  the  policy  of  a  national 
state  toward  the  United  Nations  is  determined  by 
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that  state’s  estimate  of  whether  participation  in  the 
organization  is  the  best  way  to  protect  its  own 
security.  If  the  international  organization  cannot 
or  docs  not,  in  the  opinion  of  member  states,  pro¬ 
vide  a  reliable  guarantee  of  collective  security,  states 
will  seek  other  means  to  protect  themselves  from 
aggression. 

A  good  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  hoped 
in  1945  that  the  UN  could  provide  adequate  collec¬ 
tive  security.  Moreover,  the  United  Nations  seemed 
to  offer  a  means  whereby  states  could  combine 
against  aggression  without  at  the  same  time  seri¬ 
ously  impairing  their  national  sovereignty. 

Since  1945  the  number  of  people  who  had  doubts 
as  to  whether  a  real  system  of  collective  security 
was  created  at  San  Francisco  grew  in  number.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Korea,  disillusionment  with  the  United 
Nations  has  risen  to  alarming  proportions.  This 
disillusionment  has  made  some  people  want  to 
push  ahead  full  steam  to  make  the  United  Nations 
into  a  true  world  government.  For  others  it  has 
meant  that  a  strong  regional  organization  for  col¬ 
lective  defense  must  be  created  immediately.  And, 
finally,  for  others  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  security  of  the  United  States  should  be 
tied  up  with  any  collective  security  organization 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Senator  Patrick  A.  McCarran,  Democrat  of 
Nevada,  recently  was  quoted  as  believing  that  the 
United  States  should  “pull  out  of  the  UN  quickly, 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  save  this  country.”  In 
somewhat  the  same  vein  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land,  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion^^  calling  for  United  States  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations  if  Communist  China  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership. 

HOW  BEST  TO  ACHIEVE  SECURITY  ? 

In  the  months  ahead,  debate  about  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  United  Nations  will  probably  deal 
with  specific  proposals.  Fundamentally,  however, 
the  issue  is  whether  the  United  States  can  best 
assure  its  own  security  by  building  a  strong  United 
Nations,  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  the  creation 
of  strength  in  the  Atlantic  community  and  other 
regional  groupings,  or  by  relying  on  the  defense 
capacities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  the  United  States  should  either  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations  or  should  stay  in  the  United 
Nations  as  now  constituted,  no  very  complicated 
domestic  problems  would  be  raised.  If  either  of 
these  two  policies  were  followed,  the  big  problem 
that  would  face  the  United  States  would  be  of 
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an  international  character  —  whether  this  country 
would  have  firm,  helpful  and  reliable  allies  in  the 
event  of  war.  Withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations 
would  surely  mean  the  loss  of  possible  allies.  Con¬ 
tinuation  in  the  United  Nations  as  constituted 
might  mean  more  allies.  It  would  also  impose 
certain  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  act  as  its  own  interests  might  dictate, 
without  any  real  assurance  that  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  would  take  effective  action 
against  aggression. 

If  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  a 
greatly  strengthened  United  Nations  or  an  Atlantic 
Union  or  a  world  federation,  our  people  must  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  national  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  advantages  that  would  presum¬ 
ably  accrue  to  us.  If  the  United  States  continues 
on  the  path  of  collective  security  with  its  emphasis 
on  multilateral  diplomacy,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  an  organization  even 
though  those  decisions  might  at  times  seem  to  run 
counter  to  immediate  United  States  interests. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  in  large  part  on  the  number 
and  geographic  position  of  reliable  allies.  In  turn,  | 
the  security  of  these  allies  depends  on  their  willing-  i 
ness  to  stick  together  in  the  face  of  a  common  . 
danger.  All  of  the  resolutions  that  have  been  con-  I 
sidered  propose  different  ways  of  bringing  together 
as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  national  states 
willing  to  use  their  combined  strength  to  organize  ■ 
the  world  for  peace  and,  if  necessary,  to  oppose 
aggression  with  international  force.  j 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  may,  in  the  ' 
months  ahead,  determine  whether  we  can  have 
world-wide  collective  security  in  our  time.  The 
United  States,  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  that  j 
organization,  will  carry  a  heavy  responsibility  for  | 
the  decisions  that  may  be  reached.  Americans  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  end  or  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  the  achievement  of  peace  and 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom.  They  = 
are  also  in  general  agreement  that  the  fre'*  world  is 
threatened  by  Russian  and  Communist  aggression. 
They  believe  that  strength  must  be  built  to  meet  i 
this  threat. 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  Americans,  | 
however,  as  to  the  best  means  to  achieve  strength  j 
to  meet  aggression  and  preserve  freedom — particu-  i 
larly  on  a  long-range  basis.  This  disagreement  runs 
through  the  proposals  considered  by  Congress. 
Simply  defined,  this  disagreement  is  as  to  whether  j 
the  United  States  should  place  primary  emphasis 
upon  the  global,  regional  or  hemispheric  approach  | 
in  its  quest  for  collective  security.  The  great  debate  , 
in  the  months  immediately  ahead  will  be  on  this  [ 
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issue.  Questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  foreign  military  and  economic  assistance  and  to 
the  composition  of  our  armed  force  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  this  debate.  In  fact,  there  is  some  danger 
that  we  may  find  the  main  issue  settled  by  the 
day-to-day  decisions  on  these  smaller  problems. 

The  decision  which  must  be  made,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  will  be  influenced  by  such  diverse  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  attitude  of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  Soviet  satellite  states,  the 
attitude  of  Western  Europe  and  Germany,  and  by 
debate  and  discussion  in  our  country. 

The  decision  will  determine  whether  the  United 
Nations  is  to  become  a  relatively  impotent  by¬ 
stander  in  the  conflict  the  world  faces  or  a  more 
positive  instrument  of  peace  and  security. 

Superficially  it  may  appear  that  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations  depends  on  the  decision  of  the 
United  States.  In  one  sense  it  does,  for  surely 
the  course  of  the  state  that  contributes  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  funds  available  to  the  United  Nations 
and  90  per  cent  (excluding  South  Korean  contribu¬ 
tions)  of  the  manpower  for  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea  will  to  a  very  great  extent  determine 
the  destiny  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States  reflected  in  Congress  which  believes 


the  course  the  United  States  must  follow  will  de¬ 
pend  in  part  on  the  attitude  of  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  If  they  are  willing  to  make 
substantial  sacrifices  on  their  own,  if  they  will 
eschew  appeasement,  if  they  recognize  the  true 
threat  to  world  peace  as  Russian  and  Communist 
aggression,  then  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
continue  to  view  the  United  Nations  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  this  nation’s  foreign  policy  and  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  strengthen  that  organization,  there¬ 
by  giving  the  ideal  of  collective  security  the  support 
it  needs  to  survive. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  group  believes  that  if 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  unable  to  make 
decisions,  if  they  compromise  on  principles,  if  they 
view  expediency  as  a  virtue,  then  the  United  States 
may  find  it  necessary,  just  as  any  other  state  which 
feels  its  security  is  endangered,  to  look  elsewhere 
than  to  the  United  Nations  for  strength. 

Thus  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  decisions  made 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  this  government, 
which  is  influenced  by  the  thinking  of  the  82nd 
Congress,  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  proposals  to  strengthen  international  or¬ 
ganization  as  devices  for  meeting  the  fundamental 
ideological  conflict  that  may  be  with  us  for  the  next 
decade. 


The  Acheson  Plan  for  the  UN 

BY  CARL  MARCY  and  FRANCIS  O.  WILCOX 


SHORTLY  after  the  Thomas  subcommittee  issued 
its  report,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
approved  the  so-called  Acheson  plan  which  was 
embodied  in  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution. 
Since  the  Acheson  plan  constitutes  the  principal 
step  taken  during  the  past  year  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  its  pro¬ 
visions  in  order  to  determine  its  impact  upon  the 
proposals  considered  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution  was  to  organize  the  General  Assembly 
so  that  in  the  future  it  could  take  effective  action 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  should  the  Security 
Council  find  itself  hamstrung  by  the  veto.  The 
resolution  was  based  on  the  hard  lessons  learned 
from  the  Korean  experience. 

MAIN  PROVISIONS 

The  Acheson  plan  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  3,  1950  by  a  52-5  vote  with 
only  two  abstentions.  The  principal  provisions  of 
the  resolution  are  as  follows: 


1.  If  the  Security  Council  fails  to  exercise  its 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
because  of  the  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members,  the  General  Assembly  “shall  consider  the 
matter  immediately”  and  may  meet  within  24  hours 
(instead  of  two  weeks)  after  a  request  for  such  a 
meeting  is  received. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  “appropri¬ 
ate  recommendations  to  members  for  collective 
measures,  including,  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace  or  act  of  aggression,  the  use  of  armed  force 
when  necessary.” 

3.  The  resolution  establishes  a  “Peace  Observa¬ 
tion  Commission”  with  14  members,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  This  commission 
“could  observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in  any 
area  where  there  exists  international  tension  the 
continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.” 

4.  The  resolution  recommends  that  each  member 
of  the  United  Nations  “maintain  within  its  national 
armed  forces  elements  so  trained,  organized  and 
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equipped  that  they  could  promptly  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes, 
for  service  as  a  United  Nations  unit  or  units,  upon 
recommendation  by  the  Security  Council  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.” 

5.  Finally,  the  resolution  establishes  a  Collective 
Measures  Committee  of  14  members,  including 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
but  not  including  the  U.S.S.R.  This  commission 
was  directed  “to  study  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  not 
later  than  September  1, 1951  on  methods  . . .  which 
might  be  used  to  maintain  and  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security.” 

The  General  Assembly  is  now  geared  to  take 
over  whenever  the  Security  Council  breaks  down. 
There  is  now  a  means  of  by-passing  the  veto  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  proposed  by  the 
Thomas-Douglas  resolution.  It  is  theoretically  and 
procedurally  possible  for  the  United  Nations  to  use 
force  against  aggression,  including  aggression  by  a 
great  power,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  members 
agree. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  PLAN 

The  UN  has  once  again  formally  subscribed 
to  the  proposition  that  aggression  will  be  opposed 
by  the  armed  strength  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity,  if  necessary.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  force  given  in  support  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  involvement  of 
the  security  interests  of  a  given  state.  In  other 
words,  although  UN  members  admitted  that 
aggression  anywhere  affects  their  national  security, 
they  did  not  in  the  case  of  Korea,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  give  evidence  that  they  would  commit 
substantial  forces  in  support  of  that  general  propo¬ 
sition. 

This  resolution  in  some  respects  incorporates 
on  a  world-wide  basis  certain  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  pact.  While  the  Atlantic  pact  empha¬ 
sizes  that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all 
and  commits  the  parties  to  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution  declares  that  an  act  of  aggression  calls 
for  the  United  Nations  to  recommend  the  use  of 
collective  measures  against  the  aggressor.  In  the 
case  of  both  the  Atlantic  pact  and  the  Peace  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  measures  which 
each  state  will  take  depend  on  its  own  constitu¬ 


tional  processes  and  its  own  judgment  of  what  it 
can  and  should  do  under  the  circumstances. 

These  observations  do  not  detract  from  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  resolution.  That  resolution  offers  a 
method  whereby  the  peace-loving  nations  may  or¬ 
ganize  their  defenses  against  aggression  in  a  way 
most  likely  to  commit  the  greatest  number  of 
nations  to  joint  action.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
resolution  will  depend  not  only  on  the  nature, 
whereabouts  and  scope  of  future  aggressions — it 
will  depend  equally  on  the  strength  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  states  and  their  determination  to  maintain 
peace. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  resolution,  while 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  procedurally,  still 
depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  will  and  power 
of  the  members.  The  will  of  the  members,  in  turn, 
dejiends  on  their  evaluation  of  the  immediate  threat 
of  a  particular  aggression  to  their  own  security.  As 
aggression  traceable  to  the  same  source  recurs, 
members  may  gradually  realize  that  aggression  ^ 
against  one  is  a  subtle  but  calculated  aggression 
against  all.  As  that  realization  becomes  more  wide¬ 
spread,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Uniting  for 
Peace  resolution  may  become  a  powerful  force  in 
welding  the  free  world  into  a  working  instrument 
to  prevent  war. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Uniting  for  Peace  reso¬ 
lution  in  no  way  replaces  any  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  considered  by  the  Congress.  It  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  Kefauver  or  Tobey  resolutions.  It 
affects  only  one  or  two  of  the  many  points  in  the 
Ferguson  proposal  to  strengthen  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  falls  far  short  of  the  Sparkman  plan. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  closely  related  to  the 
Thomas-Douglas  resolution  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  avoid  the  veto  and  to  provide  troops  for  action 
against  aggressor  nations  without  recourse  to  the 
Security  Council.  Even  here  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence;  for  the  Acheson  plan  does  not  contemplate 
any  formal  convention  or  any  binding  commitment 
on  our  part  to  use  our  armed  forces.  Collective 
action  would  remain  purely  voluntary,  and  the  vote  j 
of  the  General  Assembly  would  be  nothing  more  ' 
than  a  recommendation. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  progress  made  under  the 
Acheson  plan.  It  is  real  progress  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  various  congressional  resolutions  would 
probably  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  Acheson  plan 
as  a  satisfactory  substititue  for  their  own  more  I 
f.'’r-reaching  proposals.  I 
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